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training  cannot  supplant  real  train¬ 
ing  with  actual  participants. 

Th ere  are  some  d i ff i cu I ti  es  i  n 
defining  a  proper  chain  of  command 
today.  When  operations  involve 
other  nations  or  agencies  unity  of 
command  is  more  difficult.  JTF  com¬ 
manders  should  not  only  be  con¬ 
scious  of  mission  responsibilities, 
but  also  of  the  duty  to  translate  the 
risks  and  options  identified  in  the 
planning  process  up  the  chain  so 
that  nonmilitary  leaders  understand 
th  e  m  i  I  i  tary  i  mpl  i  cati  on  s  of  th  ei  r  ac- 
tions.  Specifically,  if  JTF  comman¬ 
ders  translate  risks  into  potential 
losses  and  expenditure  of  resources, 
this  information  should  be  passed  to 
the  leadership. 

Doctrine 

The  subject  of  doctrine  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  during  the 
symposium,  particularly  its  role  in 
the  training  cycle.  There  was  little 
agreement  on  those  adjustments 
needed  to  offer  better  doctrinal  guid- 
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anceto  leaders  of  JTFs.  Somecom- 
plained  that  there  is  too  much  doc¬ 
trine  and  others  too  little.  Between 
these  two  extremes  were  those  who 
indicated  that  the  scope  and  the 
sped  f i  ci  ty  of  doctri  n  e  n  eeds  work. 

Th  ere  was  a  sen  se  th  at  si  gn  i  f  i  can  t 
voids  exist  in  doctrine  and  that  a 
better  framework  with  common  def¬ 
initions  and  procedural  recommen¬ 
dations  is  required.  Comments  also 
pointed  to  the  need  to  integrate 
such  information  into  planning  and 
executing  missions. 

Participants  were  reminded  that 
CINCsvoteon  doctrinal  topics  so 
the  resulting  pubs  reflect  their  input. 
In  the  discussion  one  participant  as¬ 
serted  that  there  was  no  need  for 
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Studies  at  the  National 
Defense  University  held  a 
symposium  on  "Standing  Up  a  F 
Joint  Task  Force"  which  fo-  I 

cused  on  establishing,  tailor-  § 

ing,  training,  and  employing  a  * 
joint  task  force  (JTF).  The  dis-  D 

cussions  dealt  with  the  ser¬ 
vices,  CINCs,  andjoint  Staff  as  well 
as  the  role  of  U.S.  Atlantic  Com¬ 
mand  (ACOM)  as  the  joint  force 
integrator. 

What  are  the  key  functional 
areas  to  address  in  standing  up  a 
JTF?  How  does  planning  and  execut¬ 
ing  tasks  in  these  areas  impact  on 
the  outcome  of  a  JTF  mission?  How 
do  the  areas  interact?  Thefunctional 
areas  consist  of  intelligence,  plan¬ 
ning,  logistics,  medical,  C4,  training, 
personnel,  resources,  force  manage¬ 
ment,  and  interfaces.  The  issues  con¬ 
sidered  by  symposium  participants 
to  be  pivotal  in  the  successful  ac¬ 
complishment  of  aJTF  mission  fell 
under  six  categories:  command  and 
control,  doctrine,  information  man¬ 
agement,  interfaces,  JTF  missions, 
and  training/ education. 


Command  and  Control 

The  area  of  command  and  con¬ 
trol  is  undoubtedly  at  the  center  of 
mission  accomplishment.  To  de¬ 
velop  these  capabilities  in  a  JTF, 
headquarters  must  use  real  partici¬ 
pants  in  training  evolution  when 
possible.  Links  between  billet-hold¬ 
ers  and  their  counterparts  build 
teamwork  which  cannot  be  devel¬ 
oped  if  stand-ins  are  used  in  train¬ 
ing.  The  most  cost-effective  and  per¬ 
formance-oriented  scenarios  include 
real  staff  members  and  JTF  players 
developing  relationships  required  for 
mission  accomplishment.  Virtual 
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Joint  Pub  4-06,  JTTP  for  Mortuary 
Affairs  in  Joint  Operations,  while  an¬ 
other  stated  that  in  Desert  Storm 
there  was  such  a  need.  But  since  it  is 
a  CINC's  responsibility  to  return 
bodies  from  the  theater,  and  service 
logistics  channels  must  be  used,  this 
publication  deconflicts  roles  and 
provides  a  sound  framework  to  en¬ 
sure  the  smooth  transportation  of 
deceased  Americans  back  home. 

Other  publications  identified  as 
being  in  need  of  improvement  are 
Joint  Pub  3-0,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Oper¬ 
ations,  and  Joint  Pub  5-0,  Doctrine  for 
Planningjoint  Operations.  Some  par¬ 
ticipants  felt  that  Joint  Pub  3-0  was 
cobbled  together  and  offers  little 
guidance  on  interfaces  and  integra¬ 
tion.  The  discussion  of  the  time- 
phased  force  deployment  data 
(TPFDD)  in  Joint  Pub  5-0  also  was 
cited  as  needing  improvement.  This 
document  is  normally  sponsored 
and  prepared  by  theJ-5  in  a  joint 
command;  yet  it  is  logisticians  who 
must  execute  much  of  it.  And  it  is 
logisticians  who  suffer  most  of  the 
criticism  if  materiel  does  not  flow  to 
a  theater  in  the  proper  priorities. 
Again,  interfaces  and  integration  are 
vital  in  managing  this  important 
planning  tool. 

Finally,  there  was  a  discussion 
of  joint  doctrine  as  a  catalyst  in  gen¬ 
erating  a  joint  culture.  Many  felt 
that  the  actual  development  of  such 
a  culture  is  key  to  the  better  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution  of  JTFs.  Al¬ 
though  service  cultures  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  successful  mission  execution 
by  components,  it  is  a  joint  culture 
that  will  enhance  joint  planning 


and  execution  and  strengthen  the 
interfaces  and  integration  processes 
in  all  functional  areas. 

Information 

Proper  receipt,  tailoring,  and  use 
of  information  affects  how  well  the 
JTF  commander  can  influence  ac¬ 
tions  in  the  conduct  of  his  mission. 
Information  impacts  on  command 
and  control  as  well  as  on  interfaces. 
And  as  handled  by  the  media  it  also 
impacts  on  mission  accomplishment. 
Passing  ever  larger  amounts  of  infor¬ 
mation  begets  command  and  con¬ 
trol-interface  burdens.  In  the  infor¬ 
mation  age,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
too  much  data,  a  glut  that  over- 
whelmsJTF  ability  to  filter  input  to 
determine  what  ismission  essential. 

There  were  differing  views  ex¬ 
pressed  on  what  information  should 
be  passed  up  the  chain  of  command, 
how  much  should  be  provided,  and 
what  channels  to  follow.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  JTF  surgeon  has  functional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  pass  medical  infor¬ 
mation  that  may  conflict  with 
certain  prerogatives  of  the  comman¬ 
der.  Does  a  surgeon  pass  this  infor¬ 
mation  through  his  own  functional 
channels?  Should  he  always  clear  it 
through  the  commander  first? 

Should  it  all  go  up  through  the  com¬ 
mand  channels  vice  functional 
channelsto  ensure  unity  of  purpose 
and  reporting  in  theJTF?  Many 
functional  managers  find  themselves 
in  this  dilemma.  The  issue  is  com¬ 
pounded  if  theforce  is  multinational 
and  the  event  political,  since  there 
are  several  chains— multinational, 
national  level  politico-military  in¬ 
cluding  the  National  Command  Au¬ 
thorities  (NCA),  and  national  theater 


level.  All  channels  want  to  exert  pro¬ 
prietary  control  over  a  commander’s 
information  and  input.  Finally,  this 
situation  could  tempt  a  JTF  com¬ 
mander  to  consider  not  forwarding 
information  up  the  chain  of  com¬ 
mand.  Though  blasphemy,  there  are 
advantages  to  not  having  direct  con¬ 
nectivity  to  the  NCA. 

TheJTF  commander  does  not 
usually  have  command  and  control 
overall  the  governmental  and  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  in  his 
area  of  responsibility.  He  has  no 
tasking  authority  and  little  ability  to 
influence  these  players.  Oneof  his 
strongest  tools  is  the  power  of  infor¬ 
mation.  It  isthrough  the  coordina¬ 
tion  process  that  players  are  brought 
together  to  share  useful  information 
and  that  the  commander  gains  a 
level  of  influence  and  cooperation 
among  many  of  these  entities. 

Interfaces 

Most  participants  thought  the 
term  interfaces  meant  all  interfaces— 
with  multinational  forces  as  well  as 
both  governmental  and  nongovern¬ 
mental  agencies,  up  and  down  the 
chain  of  command,  across  organiza¬ 
tional  lines  to  parallel  commands, 
and  among  staffs  within  various 
commands. 

In  trainingJTF  headquarters, 
particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
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staff  positions  that  require  an  inter¬ 
face,  since  it  is  interface  points  and 
the  management  of  information 
through  them  that  often  cause  prob¬ 
lems  and  inefficiencies  in  conduct- 
ingJTF  missions.  Responsibility  for 
positions  should  be  identified,  and 
individuals  involved  should  be  regu¬ 
larly  trained  and  exercised.  Where 
possible,  they  should  be  familiar 
with  their  counterparts  in  other  staff 
elements,  commands,  and  agencies. 
Assignments  should  be  made  with 
continuity  and  stability  in  mind, 
and  individuals  should  not  be  fre¬ 
quently  moved.  Personnel  turbu¬ 
lence  at  interface  points  hurts  effi¬ 
ciency  and  effectiveness. 

In  terms  of  logistics,  it  is  not 
only  interfaces  that  matter;  more 
important  isthe  integration  of  oper¬ 
ational  plans  and  other  information 
into  logistic  plansthat  provides  the 
best  logistic  support.  Further,  a  key 
interface  point  for  this  support  is  at 
the  theater/ strategic  level,  where 
joint  theater  logistic  planners  must 
be  able  to  coordinate  with  service  lo¬ 
gistic  providers.  The  greatest  suc¬ 
cesses  or  failures  in  logistic  support 
are  determined  here.  If  theJTF  logis¬ 
tics  function  cannot  tap  into  the 
theater/ strategic  logistic  interface,  it 
loses  what  can  be  mission-essential 
support.  Both  service  and  joint  re¬ 
spond  bi  I  i  ties  are  vital  to  a  healthy 
interface. 

Cautionary  Notes 

The  NCA  need  not  stand  up  a 
JTF  for  every  contingency.  There  are 
occasions  when  one  service  or  de¬ 
partment  can  handle  a  crisis,  and 
forming  a  JTF  simply  for  the  sake  of 
jointness  violates  the  principle  of 
simplicity.  Forming JTFs  with  service 
components  as  foundations  means 
changing  the  mindset  of  component 
staff  members,  which  normally  does 
not  occur  easily  or  rapidly.  Once  a 
decision  is  made  to  stand  up  a  JTF, 
the  commander  needs  to  rapidly 
promote  a  joint  focus,  and  the  staff 
needs  to  be  promptly  peopled  with 
multi  service  expertise. 

The  term  ad  hoc  can  have  nega¬ 
tive  and  positive  meanings.  Some 
participants  thought  that  it  was  a 


pejorative  term  suggesting  a  lack  of 
planning  and  preparation,  that  vari¬ 
ous  elements  of  a  JTF  had  been 
thrown  together  at  the  last  minute. 
Others  thought  it  was  synonymous 
with  flexibility,  the  way  in  which  el¬ 
ements  of  a  JTF  can  be  rapidly  tai¬ 
lored  to  fit  a  specific  mission.  These 
individuals  said  that  new  concepts 
such  as  adaptive  joint  force  packag¬ 
ing  were  merely  thefurther  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  process  of  providing  flexi¬ 
bility  in  thetailoring  of  a  force  for  a 
mission. 

Planners  also  need  to  think 
about  JTF  mission  planning  and  exe¬ 
cution  in  nontraditional  or  nonstan¬ 
dard  ways.  There  are  many  missions 
that  do  not  fit  into  the  traditional 
mold  and  cannot  be  planned  and 
executed  using  traditional  norms. 

For  example,  it  may  be  helpful  to 
think  of  interagency  task  forces  as  a 
JTF  variant  in  any  operation  where 
other  governmental  agencies  have 
large  roles.  JTF  planning  routinely 
excludes  other  agencies  because  it  is 
not  customary  to  open  the  planning 
process  to  outsiders,  a  reluctance 
that  must  be  overcome  if  JTFs  are  to 
succeed  in  interagency  and  multina¬ 
tional  environments. 

Training  and  Education 

It  isthrough  joint  training  and 
education  that  a  viablejoint  culture 
will  be  developed.  The  education 
community  should  start  at  the  inter¬ 
mediate  col  I  ege  I  evel  teach  i  n  g  doc- 
trinein  curricula  that  are  systemic 
versus  single  service  in  focus.  It  is  es¬ 
tablishing  doctrine  as  the  framework 
for  joint  operations  that  will  incul- 
catejoint  culture  in  the  minds  of  all 
personnel.  But  there  is  a  caution 
here.  Many  members  of  the  joint 
community  believe  that  one  cannot 
bean  effective  joint  officer  without 
first  being  proficient  in  the  core  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  one’s  own  service.  In 
other  words,  how  can  service  exper¬ 
tise  be  provided  in  a  joint  planning 
framework  without  knowledge  of 
service  capabilities? 

M  any  JTFs  are  stood  up  to  re¬ 
spond  to  international  crises  that  re¬ 
quire  a  quick  reaction,  thefirst  16  to 
72  hours  being  critical  in  planning. 
The  key  to  quick  mission  execution 
isthe  level  of  training  reached  by 


theJTF  staff.  Again,  interface  points 
are  critical  in  effective  mission  plan¬ 
ning.  To  train  to  plan  well,  the  staff 
must  actually  plan  in  training. 

Whatever  training  system  is  ul¬ 
timately  designed  forJTFs,  it  must 
be  mission -focused  since  training  re¬ 
sponds  to  operational  requirements. 
If  mission  requirements  are  identi¬ 
fied  then  the  focus  can  be  put  on 
tasks,  conditions,  and  standards  to 
be  established.  As  the  force  integra¬ 
tor  ACOM  will  be  intimately  in¬ 
volved  in  this  process. 

Each  of  these  themes  impacted 
on  thefunctional  areas  raised  during 
the  symposium.  There  was  consider¬ 
able  cross-discussion  among  the 
panelists  on  these  topics,  which 
would  suggest  the  close  relation  ship 
and  interconnectivity  that  func¬ 
tional  areas  have  on  each  other.  In 
addition,  there  are  also  several  fairly 
clear  messages  that  can  be  derived. 

The  more  complexity  that  is 
built  into  a  chain  of  command,  the 
more  difficult  successful  command 
and  control  becomes.  Training  that 
uses  real  billetholders  in  actual  plan¬ 
ning  exercises  is  most  effective  in 
finding  successful  means  of  dealing 
with  complex  command  structures. 
Further  doctrine  development  and 
integration  is  required,  along  with 
continued  development  of  a  distinc- 
tivejoint  culture  to  facilitate 
through  informal  cultural  channels 
those  tasks  that  must  be  done 
through  formal  working  channels. 
With  the  advent  of  the  information 
age,  managing  voluminous  amounts 
of  information  available  to  theJTF 
commander  isvital.  Working  inter¬ 
faces  are  crucial  at  all  levels.  While 
flexibility  can  be  beneficial,  training 
and  exercising  thefunctional  areas 
with  their  interfaces  enhances  a  JTF's 
ability  to  perform  missions.  There 
are  a  number  of  creative  approaches 
in  use  to  accomplish  JTF  training 
and  exercises.  There  is  no  right  way. 
CINCswho  have  developed  useful 
training  procedures  for  JTFs  should 
employ  them.  And  there  is  still 
plenty  of  room  to  engage  the  joint 
force  integrator,  ACOM .  Every  suc¬ 
cessful  training  plan  increasesJTF 
effectiveness.  JH) 
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